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| The papers and unpublished manuscripts of Mr. W. H. Wiley 
contain much valuable information about the eariy history of the 
Library in Indiana, and particularly in Terre Haute and these 
have been consulted for much of the material in this article. | 

The Indiana State Library, the forerunner of all our local 
institutions was established in 1825, and in the early years of 
its existence, had a struggle for proper maintenance and recogni- 
tion. Forrall too long a time it was subject to the direct con- 
trol of each succeeding legislature, and became a veritable 
political pawn for the party in power. It does not require a 
very vivid imagination to measure the ineffiency of such a plan 
to meet the needs of the people. 

Bentham's works are said to have been the first books placed 
in the Indiana State Library given by John Quincy Adams, at the 
time, U. S. Minister to England. When these books were received, 
the legislature voted to establish a state library and the sum 
of $50.00 annually was appropriated for binding such books as 
might be obtained and $30.00 with which to purchase new books. 


Terre Haute's endeavors and difficulties in founding a 


library that is to-day one of the best in the Middle West, furnish 


an interesting narrative. 

| In 1816, when the delegates selected to frame a constitution 
were considering the requisites for such an instrument, the 
cause of education received careful attention. The first State 
constitution provided that every new county which was laid off 
should reserve at least 10 per cent from the proceeds of the 
sale of town lots in the County Seat of such Co. for the use of 


a public library and a Library Company should be formed under 
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such rules and regulations as would best secure its permanence 
and extend its benefits. The Clerk, auditor and recorder of the 
county, were in a general way, charged with the care of these 
county libraries, which as a rule were kept in some room in or 
about the Court House and open on stated days. In 1818 a law for 
the incorporation of public libraries was inacted and several 
were established under it, Vigo County among the rest. Through 
this legislation, only a meager showing was made in this county 
and the whole movement was destined to a long and tortuous course 
in reaching the support of the people. But there is a hint in 
the scanty records of those days that the agitatiors were en- 
couraged to believe in a slowly rising interest in favor of the 
free public library. 

That some of our pioneer citizens had literary inclinations 
may be taken for granted from the fact that as early as the year 
1824, a library was established in Terre Haute. The officers 
were among the most prominent citizens of the town; John Britton 
was the librarian and the library was to be kept open on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, but no very accurate account can be found of the 
number or character of the books in the library. In course of 
time it failed financially and ceased to exist as did most of the 
County libraries in the state. 

In 1853 a law was passed for the organization of township 
libraries throughout the state. These libraries were in charge 
of the township trustee, who established rules for their govern 
ment. Teachers were urged to assist in the circulation of the 
books and give direction in the reading of them, especially to 
the school children. The Harrison township library was located 


for some years, at the last at 318 Ohio Street, but it went in 
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time with the collapse of the entire system. 


Next we have the McClure libraries, which were the gift of 
William McClure, the Scotch reformer and philanthropist of New 
Harmony, who was the first founder of libraries in this country. 
—--A-few-of these McClure Library books are still inthe library. 
ns With the passing of County, Township and McClure library books 
a number of our progressive citizens began a vigorous campaign 


for the establishment of what were known as Association Libraries 


authorized by act of the legislature, Feb. 15, 1852. Terre Haute 
made several strenuous efforts at supporting "Association Libraries." 
First a number of citizens formed the Terre Haute Library Associa= 
tion and established an office and reading room in the building 

at the Northwest corner of 5th and Main Streets. It was to be 
maintained by subscriptions, according to law, membership fees 
were $4. per year. Many books, periodicals and newspapers were 
gotten together and considerable interest taken in their circu- 
lation. The reading room was free to everyone, and yet in spite 
of the earnest endeavors of the leaders in the movement, the close 
of the second year saw the Association disband and its property 
distributed among the public schools of the city. 

However, the phd cers of a free public library was not allowed 
to be forgotten ana CLES all these discourazsing years there were 
many private collections of good books and almost from the begin- 

| -ning of our village life, standard publications found ready pur- 
chasers. Among the earlier and independent movements to further 


the cause of libraries were the Ulyssean liorary and the Concordia 


Society. Most of the books of the former came into the possess- 


oe ion of the Rose Polytechnic Library, and in 1882-3, 147 volumes 
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and a bookcase were turned over to the school board to become 
the property of the public library. To this little reference 
library, were added from time to time, many scientific and 
literary works paid for with the proceeds of lectures and 
concerts, and occasional contributions of friends. 

In the meantime, many of the citizens had been trying to 
devise ways and means by which to secure a library for the city 
The Terre Haute Library Association, the second to be thus named, 
was organized and many shares of stock promptly subscribed, but 
When members of the City Council were asked to subscribe for 6000 
shares of stock, they decided against it. 

Following this defeat, many of the stockholders in the Asso- 
ciation lost interest in the project and left the cause of a 
public library for Terre Haute in the hands of a number of en~ 
thusiastic and progressive women of the city. These women re= 
tained the name of the Terre Haute Library Association and pvro~ 
ceeded to perfect an organization. It was a subscription library 
and comfortably ‘housed at 624 1/2 Wabash Avenue, with a regular- 
ly chosen librarian in charge, on full time. This organization 
continued to exist a little more than two years until the 20th of 
May, 1882, when the trustees of the School City purchased the 
furniture, fixtures and books belonging thereto, for the nominal 
sum of $1.00 and assumed an indebtedness of $70.00. Mrs. Lucy 
Wonner was the first librarian and her daughter was her assistant. 
In 1884 the library was moved to 709 1/2 Wabash Avenue, where it 
remained until 1896. Mrs. Wonner continued as librarian until 
resignation in 1894, at which time she was succeeded by Miss 


Leatha Paddock. 
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The Universalist church on N. 8th St. was purchased by the 
board in 1896, and this made pleasant and adequate quarters for 
a few years, but in time became too small to accommodate the 
increasing number of books which were added to the library. 

Miss Paddock held the position of librarian for twelve years 
and during the many years of her service, discharged the duties of 
her position conscientiously, impartially, carefully and as satis- 
factorily as she could with the means at her command; she was 
handicapped all the time by an insufficient appropriation for the 
purchase of books. This and the fact that Miss Paddock's health 
was not good were responsible for her resignation April 30, 1906.” 

ai In the year 1903, Mr. Crawford Fairbanks gave $50,000 for a 
library building as a memorial to his mother, to .be known as the 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library. The city was to furnish the 
site and the one chosen was at 7th and Eagle Streets. In April, 
1906 the building was completed and beautifully equipped. At 
this time the staff consisted of six members and one substitute. 
Mrs. 8. C. Hughes was elected fT are the year the new library 
was built, having served as an assistant under Miss Leatha 
Paddock for a number of AEE 

The year 1906 also marks the beginning of library work with 
the oublic schools. Collections of fifty or more books were sent 
to the schools where they were asked for and the books were given 
out by the teachers in the buildings, once a week. In the spring 
of that year, members of the library staff took charge of the 
stations at Hulman, Rea, Collett, Montrose and Deming. After the 
required readings were made a part of the regular school work, the 
circulation at the schools became so large, that they were con- 


verted into one-day branches, with a member of the library staff 
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in charge one day each week. Rea was the first one-day branch, 
established in 1907. 

Montrose is the first and oldest branch library; it was or- 
ganized as a six-day branch in July, 1914. The circulation at 
this branch has shown a steady growth since its organization and 
it has become a necessary part of the life of the community. 

Garfield was the second branch to be established in Dec. 1914. 
It was conducted as a school and public branch until the comple- 
tion of the McLean School in 1917, when it was moved to that 
building. A regular High School branch was later opened at Gar- 
field to serve the students and teachers of the school. 

Deming was made a six-day branch in 1923, but had previously 
functioned as a one-day and later as a three-day branch. The cir- 
culation at Deming has had a phenomenal growth and it is now being 
conducted as a school and public library, open 12 hours per day, 
it with a librarian and an assistant on half time. 

Greenwood was the next branch organized and the library in 
this community has been of untold value to the patrons, both 
children and adults. The reading habit had to be taught and 
fostered among the patrons by the librarian, but the results have 
been most gratifying. This library was moved to the Sarah Scott 
School in 1919 and has since been converted into a Juniro High 
School library as well as a public branch and requires the services 
of a librarian and an assistant. 

Warren was established in 1917 as a six-day branch, having 
been moved from Deming. The work at this branch is largely with 
foreigners as there are a great many Roumanians in this part of 
the city. The service of the librarian has been very helpful to 


these people and the results are shown in the rapid growth of the 
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circulation and the number of readers using the library. 

Sandison was opened as a three-day branch in 1921, but was 
convérted into a six-day branch in 1923. The work of the librarian 
at this branch has not been confined to the library alone, but she 
has interested the boys and girls of her school, ina number of 
projects, such as making shid-models, aeroplanes, kite-flying 
tournaments, etc. and her story hours on Saturday mornings are 
features that interest large numbers of children each week. 

Crawford and Harrison were organized in 1924, as three-day 
branches and are well patronized but do not have as large a 
territory to draw from as do some of the out-lying branches. 

Cruft was established in.1925 as a three-day branch and has 
had a very satisfactory growth in circulation, Since its organize 
tion. 

Gerstmeyer Technical High &hool Library Was also opened in 
1925 and is open 12 hours a day with a librarian and an assistant 
serving the patrons of this school and community. The-library is 
much appreciated by the school, both teachers and pupils alike, 
having interest in its welfare. 

The Union Hospital library was started in 1925, at the in- 
Stigation of Miss Florence Crawford, who had been a patient in the 
hospital and saw the need of a library service in this institution. 
A call was sent out for books to be donated for a hospital library 
and several hundred books were given and the library was started, 
with Miss Crawford as librarian, tof mornings each week. This 
position was held by Miss Crawford until her election to the 
position of heed librarian, when Miss Mildred Valentine took charge 
of the work. This library has been maintained almost entirely by 


gifts from friends and supporters of the hospitals. 
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Lange was opened in 1926, and Lincoln and Washington were 
established the same year; Lange as a six-day branch and the two 
as three-day branches. 

No history of the library, in Terre Haute, would be complete 
without special reference to the long and faithful service of Mrs. 
S. ©. Hughes as head librarian, and to whom much of the credit is 
due, for our splendid library system and for the branch libraries, 
which she was instrumental in establishing. Mrs. Hughes completed 
twenty one years of service as head of the institution and was 
able to see many of her plans for the advancement of the library,. 
realized before her death, which occurred in Feb. 1927. 

Miss Florence Crawford was elected librarian, to fill the 
position made vacant by the death of Mrs. Hughes. Her appointment 
was made in Feb. 23, 1927, after twenty years of service as an 
assistant librarian. 

From the statistics given it would seem that Terre Haute 
readers are within reach of a library, no matter in what part of 
the city they are located and that the libraries are appreciated 
as shown by the steady growth in circulation that is reported 
from almost every one of them. 


Mary Anderson 
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